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THE INJURED WIFE. 


HE marquis de Lauzun, at the age of fiveand twenty, might 
be pronounced un vrai Francois. He had all the virtacs, 
udmany of the fanlis of his nation ; a high sense of honour, 
ni unbounded generosity, great personal bravery, and uncom- 
nol openness of tempers, were shaded by levity, indecision of 
daracter, and a certain tendency to think too highly of him- 
wll; the latter defect was not, indeed, natural to the marquis 5 
ke was indebted for itto the attentions which he received 
fom the ladies, in whose opinion the handsome De Lauzua 
wall perfection. From eighteen to five and twenty De Lau- 
mi had thought himself a very happy man; batat thai period 
iediscovered that it was impossible for a rational being to be 
happy in this good-for-nothing world. Had an Euglsbman 
nie this discovery he would most probably have gone post to 
the other; our marquis was wiser, he kuew the versatility of 
hisown temper so well, that he was fearful he might in time 
gettired even of the Elysian Fields ; and as he had no cer- 
winty that he shouldin that case be able to transport bimself to 
amore agreeable residence, he thought proper to postpone 
lis departure, and to try the only pleasure which yet remained 
to him untried, the charms of solitude at his beautiful estate of 
De Lauzun, situated ia Languedoc, 
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Here the marquis experienced, for the first time in his lip 
that pure and delicious pleasure which results from relieving 
the distresses of others. ‘The marquis had, indeed, often givg 
inoney, and that profusely for charitable purposes; but fj 
bounty had been trequeutly misplaced, and generally transmiy 
through other hands, so that he had never had an Opportonit 
of witnessing the happiness which timely succour may best 
on the virtuous and unfortunate. His te nantry bad been log 
at the mercy of an avaricious and unprincipled steward, why 
died a few days before the marquis’s arrival on his estate. Ty 
new steward, an honest and humane man, hastened to lay ly 
tore his master the wretched co . 
people bad been plunged, and 
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ndition into which those poar 
g the liberal marquis svon bag 
peace and plenty smile in their humble cottages, 

line solitude, of which he had so much longed to make tra, 
oon tired him with its saimeness, but he disliked the idead 
eturniag to Paris, because he knew that he should baves 
inuch railery to encounter from his friends there ; he woulf 
gladly have sought for amusement in the society of his neigh 
bours, but he had only one, a venerable old officer of sixty-tv, 
whose meloacholy air and distant salutation to the marquis 
wien he happened to meet him ia his walks, impressed ep 
lie mind of the volatile De Lauzun some degree of awe, ad 
cheeked the desire which he would otherwise have felt tock 





tivate his acquaintance. There was sowcthing in the appeare 
Fat y i . . . 4 ¥ . ’ 
ance of the venerable De Courey which interested the marquis 
ind this interest was excessively heightened when he foun 
that the old of had a daughter, who was very young, vey 


pretty, very charitable, in short, as the old steward, who ws 
c 


tuite fascinated with her, said to the marquis, “ If one wished 
tw behold a terrestrial angel, one had only to fook a 
Mademoiselle Eugenie.” “ Mon Dieu" cried the marguls: 
« ' } 


why, Vieard, did vou not tell me a!) this before ? How rude 


arming daughier 





Timust appear to M. de Courey, and his c! 
r ry . 
Let ime hasten to repair my fault by instantly paying mye 
Spectsto luem. 
° ’ ’ . . ba ws 
Piere was something inthe countenance of Picard which De 
’ ' A 
Lauzun did not unde: stands te appe ared to want to spe iK, ad 
ye be checked himself ; at last, though in a very bumble mm 
ber, and with an appearance of embarrassment, ue ventuiedo 
beg that the marquis would not visit M. de Courey. De 
} . ' , . oi 
Lauzon hastily inquired why he made so strangé a request; and 
the steward said, that Mademoiselle Eugenie being designed lot 
the veil, he understood that it was her father’s fixed purpox 


not ‘oadinit any male visitor whatever. 


’ ‘ } 4 icit: but as 
Pais information only hastened the Marquis s Visit; Ul s 
7 7 i, ln 
the st ward bad preaie ed, he was refased admittance, He 


retuiued uvuuic, coulpicicly cured of enn i, and with his head 
and 
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god his heart both full of Eugenie, whom his lively imagination 
bad exalted to a divinity 5 nor was this prepossession in her 
f,vour diminished by a sight of her, with which chance svon 
afer favoured the marquis. Eugenic was, indecd, calcu- 
ited to touch and interest any heart that was not totally 
inaccessible to the softer feelings; no wonder, then, that a 
‘at of her determined the marquis to take the only step in his 
Wr to avert the fate which threatened her, by offering be: 
his hand. 


Having taken what he considered as an heroic resolution, he 
¢ . 





pst no time in putting it in practice: the plea of business o 
the most particular nature procured bim adinittance to the pre- 
gaceof M. de Courcy, who beard his proposal with great 


almness, and then thanking hin for the honour which he did 
himand bis daughter, the old gentleman added, that it was 

| My | ] *) in 
\smost caruest wish that Eugenie should take the veil, be- 


use he believed that with her extreme susceptibility s! 
lemuch happier in a convent than she could ever be in the 
wid. “ Nevertheless,” continued he, “ L will not force her 
gelinations, and should they be in your favour vou shall have 


ier band.” The vanity of the marquis was nota ine hurt 


ve woulda 


athisspeech; however, he suppressed his chagrin, and took 
lis leave, little doubting that Lugenie’s voice would be ia his 
favour. 

De Courey’s arguments and assurances, that his daughter 
vould be infinitely happier in aconvent than she could be as the 
marquise de Lavzun, did not appear to her quite conclusive 
itwas true, that the marquis’s juvenile follies had reached the 
asboth of the father aud dauglhier in very exaggerated 
terms; but the purity of ber own heart assured her that the exist 
ace of such profligacy must be impossible; and ber skillin 
piysiognowy rendered her certain, that of allmankiod the mar- 
qiswas the last who could be capableof a badaction. De Courey 
aghed at the warmth with which she defended the marquis, 
ince it only proved what he had not indeed suspected, that 
le general report of De Lauzun’s benevolence, und an acci- 
denial view of his handsome person, had made an indelible 
inpression upon the heart of Eugenie. One precaution, how- 
ever, the prudent father took, and that was, to stipulate that 
six woeaths’ should elapse before the nuptials were to be cele- 
bated, and oa this condition the marquis obtained Jeave to 
pay his addresses to Mademoiselle de Courcy. 

Notwithstanding the daily declaration of De Lauzun, that 
these six months’ were so many ages, and that he should nevei 
beable to endure life so long without his Eugenie, her father 
inexorably refused to abridge the term of his probation, and th: 
poor marquis, notwithstanding his chagrin, was obliged to ac- 
quesce. These six months’ were, however, the happiest that 
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he ever spent : every day discovered to him some new Virtue 
or grace in bis mistress ; and the rational pursuits to which \ 
devoted his time, gave to the venerable De Courey the stronged 
hopes that he would make Eugenie a husband worthy of he 
The six months’ are elapsed ; he has received the hand of }; 
genie; and three months’ have flown in a delirium of happin z 
which received a check by the necessity he was under ofp 
ting out for Paris. “ Ab! my father,” cried the weeping’ 
genie, as she tore herself from the arms of her venerable a 
rent, “ how much [ shall long for the moment of my stall 
you and happiness !” Theexpression hurt De Lauzun, but its 
only fora moment; and for some time after their arrival in Pay 
he paid his lovely wife the utmost attention, an attentig 
that was, if possible, increased, by her becoming a mothe 
and Madame de Lauzun often reflected with astonishmes 
on the strange prejudice which bad made her fathe 
fancy that her husband could ever neglect or render hy 
unhappy. ~ 








These halcyon days were unhappily short lived ; Madame& 
Tourville, a coquette of the first order, declared that it way 
thousand pities so charming a man as De Lauzun should 
absolutely lost to the world, through his ridiculous fondness fq 
his little mk and water wife; and she took her measures » 
artfully, that De Lauzan was actually caught in her snares be 
fore he even fancied himself in danger. 

Eugenie was not longa stranger to his infidelity, but themilt 
ness of her temper made her appear blind to it, though hie 
health visibly suffered from the anguish which it caused be, 
The death of her child soon gave the finishing blow to he 
tranquillity. This event, indeed, forsome time, recalled theme 
quis’s affection in its first force ; but, though possessed of great 
sensibility, he could not feel that poignant grief which rentihe 
bosom of the poor Eugenie, and after some time he sought 
abroad for that amusement which the continued melancholy of 
his wife, and her dislike to society, rendered it impossible for 
him to find at home. 

One day, «s the marquise was about to step into her carriage, 
she stopped for a moment to speak to a domestic, and while 
she did so, a young woman of an interesting appearance, but 
meanly dressed, and much emaciated, presented to her, without 
speaking, a basket of artificial howers. She curtsied as she 
did so, and cast down her eyes, but the marquise perceived that 
she trembled, and that her long black eye-lashes were wet with 
tears. The beart of Eugenie was ever open to the unfortunate, 
and taking a rose from the basket, she slipped a Louis into the 
hand of the flower girl, and entered lier Carriage ; it was about 
to proceed, when the young woman, supposing the Louis 
had been given by mistake, presented herself at the side of it 
to 
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toreturn the money. “| meant it for you, child,” said the mar- 
guises and struck with the uncommon honesty of the young 
supplicant, sne adde d, “ I may, perhaps, be of farther service 
to you, if you will let ine know where to find you. 

We will pass over the incoherent expressions of gratitude 
uttered by the transported Adelaide Bercy, for so the little 
flower girl called herself, and proceed to say, that eariy the 
next morning the benevolent marquise, with only a single foot- 
man, went to her little lodging, in the Rue St. ——, where in 
a small miserable attic, she found Adelaide busied in making 
flowers, aud by her side a lovely boy of about four years old, 
uhose cherub countenance was a perfect miniature of De 
Lavzun, Ah! what became of Eugenie at this sight! “ No,” 
gid she, mentally, “ it cannot be! L am deceived, and my 
fond imagination converts an accidental and slight resemblance 
into a pertect likeness.” She seated herseli, unminad!ul of the 
blushing Adelaide, and called the child to her, but the first word 
the infant uttered rendered Eugenie ceriain that he was, indeed, 
the offspring of her husband. * Oh, Heavens !” exclaimed she, 
# his voice, too !” ** Ah, Madam,” cried Adelaide, “ do you, 
then, know Florival ?” “ Florival,” repeated Eugenie, “ what 
Florival ?’? Adelaide’s face was crimsoned, and tears sprung to 
her eyes, but her agitation and expressive looks, told the mar- 
quise that Florival was the father of the boy. The marquise, 
though persuaded that he was the son of De Lauzun, had yet 
presence of mind sufficient to prevent her betraying this im- 
portant secret; and when ler flurry of spirits had a Jittle sub- 
sided, she found no difficulty in learning the history of the 
litle Adelaide, whose naturally fiank aod open temper led 
her to lay aside all reserve with her benefactress,and from 
Adelaide’s account there was no doubt that the child was De 
Lavzun’s. 

ln an excursion which the m rquis had made to a provincial 
town, about five years before the period of which we are speak 
ing, he had assumed, in a frolic, the name of Florival,and hired 
a apartment in the house of Adelaide’s father, who was an 
atificial florist by trade. Adelaide, then only fifteen, and of 
an appearance even more juvenile than lier years, was the vic- 
tim of her father’s bad temper, and her stepmother’s malignits 
At the desire of the latter, she attended on the supposed 
Florival, who regaided her as a pretty and interesting child, 
and frequently romped with her without an idea of criminality 
on his part, or of tmproprie:y on her's. 

One evening, when the m ivquis returned home unex- 
pectedly, he found the house deserted by ail but Adelaide, 
who was weeping in an agony of mingled grief and re- 
seutment: her stepmother had ina fit of iil humour, reproached 
her with her forward behaviour to M. Florival ; the malig- 
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nant being did not content herself with reproaches, she addei |, 
blows, and the suowy neck of Adelaide bore the mark o 


her hard and coarse hands. Poor Adelaide told the Marquis her : 
little tale with much pathos, and listened with delight to the P 
assurances which he gave her, that he would obtin for he | — 
the place of femime-de-chambre to a great lady in Paris, ad 

by that means remove her for ever from her ill-tempered stepe ‘ 


came. Gratitude and pleasure gave new charms to the beautify) 
counteuance of Adelaide—De Lauzun’s expressions of regan F° 


} } . al 
tor ber gradually became move tender, and in an unguarded F 
moment he destroyed the innocence which he ought to hare ’ 


protected, 

lt is but justice to the marquis to declare, that the delirium i 
of passion over, his feelings were bitter in the extreme; butay fe 
express which he received the next day from Paris, and which 


obiuged him to set out for that city immediately, banished fora : 
tinve all recollection of Adelaide. 

One of the oldest friends of the marquis had been wounded J, 
in a dugl, and his life was despaired of ; his recovery was long . 
donbtful, aud during this time the sylpl-like shape of Adelaide § , 
had altered so much, that the prying eyes of her step Fy 


mother soon discovered, what the poor girl herself bad never FF 
suspected, that she was about to become a mother. It wx ‘ 
almost a miracle that the treatment which she received fion Fy 
this brutal woman, did not cost Adelaide her life; but though § y 
naturally the most timid of beings, the knowledge that she would § 
be deprived of her child the moment it was born, inspired her 
with courage to undertake a journey to Paris, and thatata 
time when she was far advanced in her pregnancy. Astoth § | 
dificulty of discovering Florival, that did not trouble heratal: § , 
a gentleman like M. Florival, and so noble, so handsomea gen FF | 
tleman, there could certainly be no difficulty in finding bia, | , 
she was sure; and with this comfortable certainty, and Fy 


scarcely money enough to carry her, she set out for Paris, Her fF 
stepmother rejoiced to have got rid of her, and her father ; 
turally apathetic, thought but liule of ber departure. ) 


It is scarcely necessary to tell our readers that no such genil- | 
man as M. Florival was to be found, and poor Adelaide suffered 
great distress before and after heraccouchement; but her situe 
tion,and ber passionate fondness for her child, appeared to bave 
given her a degree of sense and resolution above her years, a0 
the little paysanne withstood many temptations that might 
have turnec the heads of wiser and more experienced women 
Constant industry enabled her to exist, and it was in conse 
quence of along and severe illness, with which she bad been 
afflicted, that she was reduced to expose her flowers for sale 10 
the streets. Tbe natural and unaffected manner in which this 
simple tale was told, penctrated the heart of the marchioness. 
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« Take courage, my poor girl,” crie¢ she to Adelaide, as she 
embraced the boy ; “ your misfortunes are at an end; your 

onitence has expiated your fault, and your future provision, 

jwell as that of this dear child, shall be my care.’ 

Adelaide was immediately removed by her benefactress to a 

respectable lodging, and every comfort that mediocrity required 
was cheerfully bestowed upon her. The marquise, “who d: aily 
erew more attached to Theodore, passed great part of her time 
a Adelaide’s, but for obvious reasons she never suffered hes 
protegee to come to her hotel ; nor did she, for fear that the 
resemblance of Theodore to his father, should strike the 
domestics, ever take any of them to Adelaide’s lodgings. 
Her catriage always stopped at her milliner’s, who lived a 
few doors from Madame Bercy’s, as slie was called, and the 
marquise dismissed it with directions to return for her ata 
certain tine, 

lt is now time to return to the marquis and Madame de Tour- 
tile. The triumph of the latter was by no means so complete 
assiie wished over ber beautiful rival: the gentleness of Lu- 
genie’s disposition, the uniform sweetness of her manners, and 
her undeviating affection for the marquis, were not wholiv 
hrown away. There were moments ih which he execrated hus 
own misconduct, and the sorceress who was the cause of it. One 
day in particular, he was near throwing himself at the feet of 
Eugenie, i intreating her forgiveness, and discovering to her his 
fult. He entered her apartment a few minutes alter a female 
visitor had left her, and found her in tears ; she put on a smile 
athis appearance, and when he tenderly pressed to know what 
hadatfected her, she turned the matter off with a gay air, and 
aid, that she deserved to be scolded for suffering the details of 
fictitious sorrows to affect ber so mach. ‘The marquis, who knew 
the character of her visitor, conjectured rightly that she had 
been disturbing the peace of Eugenie, with accounts of his 
amour with Madame de ‘Tourville ; and his admiration of the 
exemplary conduct of the marquise, made him, when next they 
met, behave with a degree of coldness and constraint which 
Madame de Tourville did not rest ‘till she had discovered the 
cause of. From that moment she formed the diabolical resolu- 
tion of ruining the peace of her amiable mval; and the natural 
depravity of her own heart soon persuade 'd her that the 
Harquise must have some attachment, which induced her to 
go to M: adame Berey’ 8s in so mysterious 38 manner. She 
insinuated the Matter, in apparently a careless way to De 
Lauzun. The ingrate!” exclaimed he. “ The perfidious! 
yes, will sacrifice her, and ber paramour to my vengeance!” and 
with this resolution he was flying from Madame de Tourville, 
but she detained bit n, to ass 
would ruin aj! 
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defer his intended vengeance until the next day, when his lady 
would pay her usual visit to Madame Bercy. “ Follow he, 
there,” cried she ; “ and no doubt that you will surprize her i 
the arms of her gallant.” These words inspired the marquis 
with new fury, aid fearing to trust himself with a sight of his 
wife, he dispatched a message to his house, that he Was goue 
on an excursion to Versailles, and should not return for some 
days. 

The fol! owing morning the m: arquise hastened before her usual 
hour to the house of Adelaide. E ugenie had for some time 
been the preceptress of Theodore, and be was reading to her 
while his mother was employed in another part of the room at 
her work, when the veice of the € marquis, exclaiming, “ | know 

she is here: ; I will go up instantly !” strack his astonished wile; 
who hastily shut her litthe proiegee and Adelaide into a closet, 
and flew to the door to learn thee ause of De Lauzun’ s violence 
“So, Madam!” cried he, entering, “ | have at last discovered 
your perfidy, and my dishonour ; but where is the villain who 





has branded my name with infamy *” 

“* Good Heavens !” cried the marquise, “ what madnesspoy 
sesses you?” “ Ob! this is even beyond the rest,” said De 
Lauzun, trembling with rage; “ but let me pass: he is 
concealed somewher ,» and his blood shall wipe out the 
shame with which he has covered me!” * Hold!” exclaimed 
fagenie, seeing him approach the closet door ; “ De Lauzug, 
i am‘innocent ; and I swear to you thereis no person in that 
closet but Madame Bercy and her child. Shonld you persist in 
opening it, you will expose 3 your self to a mortification which] 
would willingly spare you.” “ Matchless efirontery,” cried De 
Lauzun, hastily bursting open the door. What a change 
does a single moment produce ! Adelaide, whom he instantly 
recollected, clasping to her bosom a child, who, disengaging 
bimselfé from ter, flies to Eugenie, and throwing himselt 
into her arms with his lovely face inflamed with passioy, 
declares, “ That if be was a man nobody should vex mamma 
De Lauzun.” 

The truth instantly rushed upon the mind of the marquis; be 
threw bimself at the feet of his wife, aud exclaimed, “ Eugenie, 
1 cannot, I dare not ask you to forgive me!” Dear De Lauzun," 
cried the ma qeiee, ‘ [cannot resent « fault which, in Justice, 
should be charged to those w hose malignant misrepresent tations 
misled you; but,” continued she, ris sing an etmbracing him, 
she led him to Adelaide, who had remained fixed in astonisb- 
ment, “ here is one to whom some atopement should be made. 
The | humble and penitent marquis ex: pressed the sincerest cun- 
triton for bis conduct, but he very proj verly left to his lady the 
charge of providing for Madame Bercy, whose expressions 0! 
ratitude and atiachment to Eugenie brought tears into = 
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He consented readily that the little Theodore should in future 
be theguest of the marquise. And in justice to Eugenie, we must 
observe, that even her fondness for her own children, with three 
ofwhon she was afterwards blessed, never abated her fondness 
forhim. Her generous conduct was rewarded by the sincere 
gtachment which her husband ¢ ver afterwards manifested for 
her Madame de Tourville was inconsolable for the loss of 
the marquis for a whole fortnight, but at the end of that time 
ge decided that his deplorable want of taste, in preferring his 
pife to her fascinating self, rendered him unworthy of bertender 
regrets. The happy Eugenie carefully concealed from her hus- 
aod that she had ever learned his connection with herunworthy 
firal; and the following summer the marquis and herself re- 
tamed to the Chateau de Lauzun, where the sight of his daugh 

vrs felicity convinced M. de Courey, uiat he was wrong in 
sapposing she could only find happiuess withiu the wails of a 
convent, 





RUSSIAN COSTUME. 


TOTHING is more dificult than to point out what is the 
AN direct or most prevailing fashion in*Russia—ihat of 
the French, amongst the higher classes, predominates more 
tan the English : to look for any peculiar fashion in any part 
of Russia, is labour lost. It is requisite to visit the Boyards 
in the capital of Moldavia, who are subjects of the em- 
pie, and who have married the most charming women 
descended from the ancient Greek families, or from Con- 
dantinopie. 

A light kind of petticoat, short, and very scanty, covers 
heir well-turned form; and the bosom, never left disgust- 
ingly bare, is shielded by a thin crape, gauze, or net, which 
kightens its attraction, and improves its colour. They wear on 
their heads a kind of turban, either of black or flame-colour, 
and glittering with diamonds. Large pearis of the finest size 
ad water adorn their necks and aris, the Jatter are some- 
mes entwined with stripes of gauze, ornamented with sequins 
half ducats: and some ladies willcarry as muchas three thou- 
and on the trimmings of their gowns. Their outward garment 
wgenerally of gold and silver tissue, embroidered and finished 
down the sides and round the bottom with the most costly fur, 
ithe manner of the European pelisses. 

The wives of the Boyards have aiways hanging over the 
mista kind of rosary, formed of diamonds, pearls, coral, lapis 
lazuli, agate, or Egyptian rose-wood, which, jike the fan of a 
French 01 Englishwoman, seemsa requisite appendage and finish 
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to her dress. With this they are continually playing : it serv 
to set off the beauty and agility of their fingers, the tins of 
which, as well as their nails, are painted with carmine 5 they 
count the different beads with wonderful quickness, and with 
a sort of expression, which has given rise to the Tepor 
that they are carrying on a secret language with their lover: 
and by the watchful regard of their husbands, when a lady 
is so employed, there seems to be some truth in the sup. 
position. 

Stays are unknown amongst the Moldavian ladies; and, 
slender waist, without any prominence at the lower part iu front, 
is reckoned an absolute deformity : their loose and easy may 
ner of dress, however, while it renders the lovely yet mor 
lovely, certainly adds to the homeliness of an ordinary woma, 
though such females are very rare amongst them. 





—_——_—~ 


CHARACTER OF MONSIEUR CARNOT. 
sb appointment of Monsieur Carnot, by Buonaparte, tos 


confidential situation in his cabinet, the moment of bis 
Festoration to power, is spoken of as being corroborative of 
Napoleon’s determination to recommence active hostilities. M, 
Carnot has been long distinguished for his great military talensy, 
and, during a considerable period of his life, for a firm ad 
stedfast adherence to republican principles, He has bem 
nearly thirty years on the tapis of the political world; 
and though actively and decidedly engaged in the variow 
parties which convulsed France during the tremendous pe 
riod of her revolution, he remained firmly at his post, ex 
cept during the short period of his banishment, and survised 
the ravages of that terrible anarchy. In 1793, M. Carag 
was sent as the representative of the nation to the armyof 
the north, and upon that occasion. he was described as baying 
“ organized victory.” 

In 1795, he was placed in, the directory, and  superintended 
the miliary arrangements of that day, afterwards appointing 
Buonaparte to the chief command in Italy, and previous to the 
campaign, personally superintending the whole Jive of depots 
from the Mincio to the Maine. From this period, vatil 12%, 
M. Carnot, retired to private life, and employed himsell, in 
several mathematical studies, which received the appluust 
of the institute. In March, 1802, he was again called into 
public life, by being chosen « member of the tribunae, in which 
he was remarkable for the free assertion of bis opinions, ulll- 
fluenced by the controul of government. He voted ageinst 
Buonaparte’s assumption of the consulship for life; and, - 
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wood single in the tribunate against his being invested with 
the imperial dignity, and in a strain of commanding elo- 
sence inveighed against what he termed cad the most entire 
esilessness for the national prosperity From this period 
oti January, 1814, Carnot remained in obscurity ; but when 
the threatened return of the Bourbons was announced, the 
ine work from which this brief extract is made, 
ates, that, preferring to the probable horrors of a counter- 
rerolution, even the government of the existing tyrant, he 
made a tender of his services to him in his adversity; 
vhom he had singly opposed in the failness of his power 
md fortanes. The offer was accepted, and the command 
of Antwerp intrusted to him. There he had no sooner 
yrived, than the place was deemed by all to be impregna- 
ble; and it issaid that the besieging army, suspending its 
operations for a while, retired. He held his post to the 
pst, amidst all attacks, and refused to surrender it, thougte 
required by the provisional government, until the complete 
stablishment of the constitutional charter. The only interest 
shiee M. Carnot, during the greater portion of the last year, 
acited, was, by his celebrated memorial to Louis, reviewing 
heconduct of the emigrants. 
He is more than sixty years of age, and in early life was 
placed in the artillery, where he distinguished himself by his 
wiciitific attainments. 





HORSE-RACING., 


HE amusement of horse-racing was practised in England 
in very early times. It is said that so early as Henry 
Il. the citizens of London took great delight in this divers 
fon. In the reign of Elizabeth, it was carried to such exe 
css as to injure the fortunes of many of the nobility. 
li 1599. private matches between gentlemen, who were their 
own jockies and riders, were very common 3; and, in the 
ign of James 1. public races were established at various 
places, The most celebrated races of that time were called 
Bell Courses, the prize of the conqueror being a bell; 
hence, perhips, the phrase of bearing the bell (when ap- 
plied to excellence) is derived. In the Jatter end of the 
reign of Ciailes 1. races were performed in Hyde Park. 
Newmarket was also a place for the same purpose, though it 
Was first used for hunting. Racing was revived soon after 
the restoration, aid anuch encouraged by Charles Ll. who 
tppointed reces for his own amusement, at Datchet Mead, 
When he resided at Windsor. Newmarket, however, soon 
3N@2 became 
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became the principal place ; the king attended in person, 
established a bovse for his own accommodation, and kept 
and entered horses in his own name: instead of bells, he 
gave a silver bow! or cup of 100 guineas value, on which 
prize the exploits and pedigree of the winning horse wer 
generally engraved. Instead of the cup or bowl, the royg 
git is now 300 guineas, An act was passed in the 19h 
of Geo. IL. for suppressing races by ponies and other sual 
and weak horses, and cumtains several regulations respecting 








horse racing. 

At Newmarket there are two courses; the long and th 
round. The first is 4 miles and about 380 yards, i.e. 74 
yards; the second is about 6640 yards. Childers, considered 
the swiftest horse ever known, has run the first course ig 
seven ininutes and a half, and the second in six. minotesand 
forty seconds, which is at the rate of more than 49. feet ina 
second. Some race horses will cover at one bound about 
Lenelish feet. 


LL LLL CT, 


LOTTERIES. 


A. Lottery is the determining any event. by lot, a pre 
4 & tice frequently resorted to by the, Israelites ; as, by lat 
it was determined which of the goats should be offered by 
Aaron; by lot the land of Canaan was divided ; by lat 
Saul was marked out for the Hebrew kingdom ; by lot Jonah 
Was discovered to be the cause of the storm. It was cot 
sidered an appeal to Heaven to determine the point, aud Ma 
thought not to depead on blind chance, or that inaginaty 
being, called Fortune, who 


¢ with malicions jov, 

Promotes, degrades, delizhts ip surnfe, 
Le at a 

And makes a rorreny of lite 


As games of chance, they are said io be invented by the 
Romavs to enliven their festivals. Some of their prizes 
Were Of great value, as a good estate and slaves, or men 
vases; otheis, of hule or no value, as a few flies, or vases of 
common estih. A lottery of this kind exhibited an excellest 
pic we of that inequality ‘of fortune which attends persons it 
this world. 

The application of lotteries to the service of a county 
originated at Geno., in ltaly, where it bad been long cus 


tomary io choose annually, by baidot, five membes ol the 


senate (which was compused of ninety persuis), 1A ordet to 
furul 
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form 8 particular council. Some persons took this oppor- 
woity of laying bets, that the lot would fail on such or such 
goators. ‘The government, seeing with what eagerness the 
ople interested themselves in these bets, conceived the 
idea of establishing a lottery on the same principle, which 
ys attended with so great success, that all the cities of 
haly wished to participate in it, and sent large sums of money 
» Geooa for that purpose. To increase the revenues of 
ihe courch, the pope was induced to establish one of the 
gwe kind at Rome ; the inhabitants of which place became 
fond of this species of gambling, that they often deprived 
temselves aud their families of the necessaries of life, that 
hey might have money to lay out in the lottery. 
his fondness of gaaing 1 lotteries is probably encouraged 
by “ our overraung the difference between one permanent 
gwation and another,” as between poverty and riches, which 
wm elegant writer considers to be~the great source’ of the 
nisery of human lile. Lhe poor man, whose mind is en- 
aged to provide for the passing day, and whose health is 
neerved by his labour, can neither feel vor see any trouble 
bt. what the possession of riches wil, remove. The two 
gat causes of unlgippiness to those raised above physi- 
al want, viz. ennui, aod the desire of being fashion ble, 
weorrectly touched on by Miss Elgeworth, are anknown to 
le poor; they are likely, therefore, to overrate the diffe= 
rice between themselves and the wealthy; and thus be- 
leting that every care can be removed, aad every pleasure 
ajoyed by the possession of a few thousands, what road 
w acquue this summum bonum of lite can be shorter, 
aser, or more inviting, than that of a lottery? The mere 
woof a wheel—without trouble or tatigue ; if not certain— 
iis possible—what’s pussible—may happen; if in luck —a 
suglechance may prevail over thousands. ‘This pleasing lope, 
fon the purchase to the drawing, is really worth suwe- 
thing ; and indeed every thing is worth nothing wihout 
udpe, lor, 


“ Not present good or ill, the joy or curse, 
But future views of better or of worse ‘’ 


and al . . . . a 
av, the more happiness is examined, the more it will be found 
Wdepend on hope ; 


“ Man never is, but always to be blest.” 


“Th. ¢ , — P 

The final view of all rational polities is to produce the 
fteatest an : a 
Seales! Quantity Of Mappiocs. im a given tract of country. 


“ Ty , ° 
the Happiness of a couairy is the bappiness uf the peos 


Loin ip “ll 
Peinit.” Now, as all Qappmess depends va that pleasing 
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expectation ealled hope, what measure could be imaging 
equal to a lottery? which not only enables every map, qo, 
man, and ehild, in the kingdom, to purchase fora gual 
sun the prospect of independence, but at che same jing 
increase the revenue of the couniry. it is thos rendering 
happy 3 and the circumstance of there being but few capil 
prizes in each lottery, is redliy in favour of the system: 
for, if every adventurer obtained his desired object the fir 
trial, there would be an end to that hope arising from th 
pursuit, aod on which all human happiness seems to depend, 
Should furrune frown one day, she may smile the next, fo 
each succetding scheme is better than any that have gon 
before it! Wuh such infatuating impressions, how ean th 
poor fui bear to adventure; who want every thing, or the rich, 
who want more ? 

The first English lottery mentioned in history was drawn A.D, 
1569. It consisted of 400,000 lois, at 10s. each Jot. The 
prizes were plate, and the profits were to go towards repairing 
the havetis ‘of this kingdom — lt wasdrawn at the west door 
of St. Paul’s cathedral, The drawing .began on the iitho 
Janaary, 156y, and continued incessantly drawing day and 
night, ‘til the Gth of Muy following. There were then only 
three lottery offices ut Loudon. 

The proposals for this lottery were published in the yem 
3507 aud 1563. The following was shown the antiquary society, 
by Dr. Rawtinson: 

“ A proposal for a very rich lottery, general without ay 
blankes, contayuing a great number of good prizes, as weld 
redy money as of plate and certain sorts of merchandizes, har 
ing been valued and prised by the commandment of the 
queene’s most excellent majesiie’s order, to the entent that 
such commodiies as may chance to arise thereof after the 
charges borne may be converied towards the reparations of 

. the havens and strength of the realme, and towards such 
other public good worke’s. The number of fotts shall be four 
hundred thousand, and no more; and every Jott shall be the 
sum of tenne stuilings sterling, and no more. To be filled by 
the feast of St. Buitholomew. ‘The shew of prises are to be 
seen in Cheapside, at the sign of the Queene’s Armes, the 
house of Mr. Dericke, goldsmith, servant to the queene.” 

In the year 1612, Baker's Chronicle states, King James, ia 
special favour for the present plantation of English colonies it 
Virginia, granted a louery,to be held at the west end of St 
Paul's : wheieof one Thomas Sharplys, a taylor of London, bad 
the chief prize, which was 4000 crowns in fair plate. 

The frequency of | 
well known to need explanation. As a source of revenue. they 
are very productive ; the indircet advantages = from 

them, 


otteries in this country makes them too 
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them, by postages, advertisemenis, stamps, &c. are more con- 
siderable than the direct profit to government on the contracts; 
apibeiug, on the part of the public, voluntary, it would be 
no easy task, in the present state of taxation, to substitute 
gcompulsory tax cquaily productive, that would be cqually 


peasiilg. 





Ladies’ Drawing-Room Dresses, May 4, 1815. 


ER MAJ ESTY — Peiticoat i hoe silver tissue, witla 
draperies of the same, clegactly oraa ne nied with beauti- 
fil Mechlin lace, in aliernate fesioons, with handsome silver 
fnoge, and two rows of superb Mochita at bottom, sup- 
red with handsome silver folio, on! flashed with elegaat 
ger cords and tassels; robe itlac Ussuc, irummed with jace 
ad diamonds. 

Princess Elizabeth—P.iticoat of Poiwona erape over satin, 
icy embroidered in siive » the ground hia il ul de lis, with a 
hodsome border, and large buaches of | hes, separated by 
gungles and bullion; the drapery rich y embro dered on 


dher, and orvamenicd wiih wreaths of liurel and lilies, in al- 
timate festoous, fasteved at each point with bunches of lilies, 
ompleted with hand-ome cords and tassels, robe green crape, 
weorrespond 5 head dress, teathy rs and diamonds. 

Princess Mary —Petuicoai of patent net over white satin, 
mbroidered with silver, with faucy bottom. This dress was 
composed of «ne magnificent drapery, crossing the whole 
foot, forming a point at the side, embroidered in silver fleur 
tlis, fushed in broad vandyke, between which, at each point, 
hla diapery tassel, and smaller drapery on the other side to 
wtespoad. This dress was ornamented with wreaths or beautis 
hipink roses, entwined with lilies and mignionette, looped 
gether with large bunches of roses, and finished with hand 
we cords and tassels, robe to correspond ; bead dress, feathers 
wi diainonds, 

Princess Charlotte of Wales—Wore magnificent lama drae 
pens, ciegantly supported by wreaths of white roses, inter. 
nixed wih silver leaves, and finished with silver role cord, and 
bullion tassels, over a rich white satin petticoar, trimmed with 
bond an: silver; train of silver tissue, superbly trimmed with 
der and blond lace. Hlead-dress, a profusion of ostrich 
fathers mounied ina magnificent tiara of diamonds ; neck- 
hee and earrings of diamouds. 

Princess Sophia of Gloucester—Very rich embroidered 
ess iv gold aud silver, ov waite satin, aad ornamented with 
6 silver 
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silver tassels ; white satin train, trimmed with silye, a 
Brussels lace. Head-dress, diamonds and feathers, : 

Duchess Isabella Ruthand--White satin Petticoat, cry 
draperies, superbly embroidered with wreaths of yellow flower 
and festooned with rich cords and tassels; train yells 
satin; body and sleeves embroidered with yellow. flo 
and trimmed with Brussels lace. Head-dress, feathers a) 
diamonds; the plume uncommonly elegant, and diamogj 
forming a tiara. 

Marchioness of Buckingham—A magnificent dress of whit 
satin and gold blond draperies, beautifully embroidered in gol 
Jama, and edged witha rich border of embroidery in Wreaiy 
of roses, looped up with gold rope and tassels, Headedrey 
feathers and a profusion of diamonds, 

Right Hon. Lady Galway—Petticoat white satin, om F 
mented with wreaths of silver, magoificent silver draperie, 











































with splendid borders of embossed iama, festoons of yep ' 
rich silver laurel, elegant wreath and banquets of silver cog, A 
pleted this exquisite dress ; superior white and silver robe, tag 
fully ornamented with silver flowers ; her ladyship Wore a pro "i 
fusion of feathers and diamonds. , 
sain ¢ 

¢ 

PRIDE AND FOLLY. 


[From the Manuscript of Lieutenant Miller.] | 


“ If the principles of contentment are not within us, the heigh 
of station and worldly grandeur will as soon add a cubit to 
man’s stature as to his happiness.” 

STERNE 


We. consider the present as the enlightened age; but when 
we see the binding ties of consanguinity sundered by 
the smiles of fickle fortune, the bands of amity severed bya 
unexpected incident, and behold mankind offering up eve 
their peace of mind at the shrine of pride and folly, ought 
we not to deplore the frailties of erring mortals, and weep 
over the inordinate propensities of the buman character? 
When the i« fulgent orb of day, rising above an adjacent hill, 
cells me to renew my accustomed rambles, ] quit my peace 
ful 1 oms, to amuse inyself with the rising beauties of spring, 
in coutrasting the different inclinations of those around me, 
or contemplating on their various pursuits. 

On ene hand | behold a poor gentleman struggling with ads 
versity, in Consequence of an ill-fated wish to appear in afte 
ence, aud sometines depriving himself of the common neces 
y garies 
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garies of life in order to keep up appearances. On the other, 
a haughty tenant arrogating Lo himself the title of esquire, and 
ysing every effective means to dazzle the surrounding peasantry. 
Jasory no longer confining herself to the pompous palaces 
of princes, or the stately villas of their opulent nobles, often 
quit the superb mansion of the landlord, to chuse for her 
at the humble-looking habitation of the tenant. Hither 
repair, men of diff ‘rent stations in life, the officer of exalted 
rk, the dignified minister, and, oceasionally, the honest 
ggriculturist. The oppressive calamities of gontinued hostili- 
ties, (by whose baneful effects so many thousands have long 
been compelled to eat the scanty pittance of poverty,) was the 
cause of bis splendid littleness. But see, with unassuming 
ace, and arrayed in rustic simplicity, the opulent yet humble 
Rusticus approaches. How great is the contrast ! How very 
diferent bis character from that of bis néighbours! The 
patural difference of day and night is not more infinitely 
triking. The one endeavours to court the smiles of his 
gperiors by show and ostentation ; the other associates with 
infetiors to conceal his opulence ; one sacrifices every thing, 
even his happiness, to pompand luxury; the other is econami- 
al, even to adegree of meanness. ‘The prodigality of one is 
cousistent with folly ; the boasted frugality of the other border- 
ing on avarice. 

Awed by thé late unexpected exit of an opulent companion, 
the one anticipates the painful moments that must tear him 
for ever from his accumulated riches ; the other is continually 
depressed by the painful apprehension of a change in his 
slugtion, 

Covet not, therefore, ye happy few, who enjoy a peaceful 
sale of mediocrity and dependence, the envjed treasures of 
Rusticus, or the ygin ostentation of his neighbour; for he, and 
he alune, must be considered ihe happy man 


———* Whose life e’en now, 
Shews somewhat of that happier life to come : 
Who doom’d to an obscure but tranquil state, 
Is pleased with it; and were he free to choose, 
Would make his fate his choice: when peace, the fruit 
Ot virtue, and when virtue, fruit of faith, 
Prepare lor happiness.” 


Afectionate Treatment of their Caw-kine by the Moun- 
tainecrs of Switzerland. 


Wir 7 . sro ae . e ° ° 

HE mountaineer of Switzerland lives with his cows in a 
_ Constant exchange of reciprocal acts of gratitude ; the 
ol. 55. sO 
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latter affording him almost whatever he wants, and the senp, 
ip return, providing for and cherishing them, sometimes mor 
than his own children. He never ill-treats his cattle, noy 
makes use of a stick ora whip; a perfect cordiality seems 
to prevail between them both, and the voice of the keeper 
is sufficient to guide and govern the whole herd. The cos, 
in the centon of Appenzell, enjoys more of that regari 
which is due to every useful creature, and is altogether more 
comfortable, than thousands of human beings in Enrope, 
Fine cattle are the pride of the cow-keeper who inhabits the 
Alps; not satisfied with their natural beauty, he adom 
his best cows with large bells suspended from broad thong, 
and the expense of such bells is carried even toa luxur 
ous excess. Every senn has an harmonious set of bells, which 
chime in with the famous ranz des vaches. The inhabitans 
of the Tyrol bring a number of such bells, of all sizes,t 
every fair kept in the canton of Ap spenzell. They are 
fixed ona broad strap, neatly pinked, cut out and embroidered 
which is fastened round the cow’s neck by means of a larg 
buckle. One of the largest bells will cost froin forty to fifty 
gilders, and the whole peal of bells, including the thongs, wil 
be worth 150 gilders, while the whole apparel of the sen 
himself, when in his best attire,does not amount to 20. Th 
finest black cow is adorned with the largest bell; the nextia 
appearance have two smaller. 

These ornaments are not worn every doy, but only a 
solemn occasions, viz. when in the spring they are led y 
the Al; s, or removed from one pasture to another; or wher 
they descend in autumn, or travel in winter to the differen 
farms where their owners have contracted for hay. Ow soci 
days the senn,even in the depth of winter, appears dressed 
ina fine white shirt, of which the sleeves are rolled up above 
the elbow, neatly embroidered braces keep up his yellos 
linen trowsers, which reach down to his shoes; a smal 
leather cap covers his head, and a new milk-bowl, of woo, 
skiliully carved, hangs across his leit shoulder. Thus arranged, 
the senu proceeds singing the ranz des vaches, and followed 
by three or four goats; next comes the handsomest cof 
with the great bell, then two other with suvaller belly 
and these are succeeded by the rest of the cattle, wall 
ing one after another, and having in their rear the bul 
with a three-legged nilking stool hanging upon his horas 
The procession is closed by a sledge, on which are pls ice 
all the implements for the dairy. No beings can be mort 
hi appy or more independent tha these mouniaincers. They 
adore their cows, love their children, respect their wiv: s, aud 
are kind to every creature. 





POETRY. 
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 COm, 
regard SONNET.—BY LORD BYRON. 
* more 
rope, H! snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom, 
its the On thee shall press no ponderous tomb, 
te But on thy turf shail roses rear 
adoms Their leaves, the earliest of the year, 
hongs, And the wild'cy press, wave in tender gloom. 
aon And oft, by yon blue gushing stream, 
which Shall sorrow lean her drooping head, 
Ditants And feed deep thought with many a dream ; 
7e5, t0 And lingering pause, and lightly tread, 
ht Ford wretch! as if her steps disturb’d the dead. 
VY ale 
dered, Away! We know that tears are vain, 
large | hat death nor heeds nor hears distress: 
r Will this unteach us to complain? 
0 hity Or make one mourner weep the less? 
3, wil And thou, who tell’st me to forget, 
senn Thy looks are wan, thy eyes are wet! 
The — 
ext lt APOSTROPHE TO WAR, 
y @ [Krom Scott’s Lord of the Isles.J 
dt ; 
a H war! thou hast thy fierce delight. 
whet . Thy gleams of joy, intensely bright! 
ferent Such gleams as from thy polish’d shield 
- Fly dazzling o’er thy battle field! 
“ Such transports wake, severe and high, 
essed Amid the pleasing conquest-cry 5 
bove Scarce less, when after battle lost, 





004, 
ged, 
rwed 
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Muster the remnants of a hest, 
And as each comrade’s name they tell, 
Who in the well fought conflict fell, 
Knitting stern brow o'er flashing eye, 
Vow to avenge them, or to die! 
Warriors! and where are warriors found 
If not on martial Britain’s ground? 

And who, when wak’d with note of fire, 
Love more thar they the British lyre? 
Know ve not, hearts to honour dear! 
‘That joy, dcep-thrilling, stern, s* vere, 
At which the heari-str ngs vibrate high, 
And wake the fountains of the eve? 

And biame ye then, t e Bruce, if trace 
Ot tear is on his manly face, 
When, scanty reliques of the trai 
That hail’d at Scone his easly reig 
This patriot baud around bia hung 


') 
- 
’ 
’ 
And to his kne s and bosum clung 


Blame ye the Bruc t 


His brother blam’d 
But shar'd the weakness, while asian’ 


With hanghry laugh pis bh he turn’d 


Aad dash’d away the tear he scorn’d 
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OME, my fairest! come with gladness? 
Deck’d in Flora’s gay attire: 
Nature now torgeis her sadness— 
Come, sweet May! my muse inspire. 


Think not now of Boreas roaring, 
Ice-buund rivers, mounds of snow, 
Mighty tempests, hail-stones pouring, 
Now we’ll sing of beauty’s glow. 


Hail! thou queen of spring’s mild scasony, 
Welcome from the rounds of time: 
Come! rejoice, ye suns of reason, 
With transport greet the maid divine. 


Chaste and sweet are all thy pleasures, 
Lhou awak’st the soul to joy; 

Oh! how lovely are thy treasures! 
Never shall thy blossums cloy. 


Fields in verdure, orchards blooming; 
Proudly sec the forests gay ; 

Man, his annual toil resuming, 
Joyous welcome’s lovely May. 


Come, my Laura, let us wander, 
Pass the flow’ry fields along; 
By some bubbling brooks meander, 
Listen to each warbling song. 


Let us from reviving nature, 
Feed the soul with sweet delight; 

While tree, fow’r, herb, and ev’ry creature, 
Shail our gratitude excite, 


Let us mark the joy surrounding, 
W hile we taste primeval bliss; 
While extatic transport bounding— 
Oli! to teel!—and feel like this! 





J. CHAPPLE. 











Epitaph in the Church of Wisbeach, on a Brother. 


AS death enwrapp’d thee in this cloud of night, 


Whilst youth, hope, pleasure, gleam’d their cheerful ray? 


So fades Aurora’s ineftectual light 
When the pale morning blushes into day. 
See by his dying form mild patience stand, 
Composing agony with healing wing ; 
Hope, case, and comfort, wait on her command, 
And o’er the mournful bed sweet requiems sing. 
Care, pain, and death, terrific gleam no me re, 
But seem to pave a golden way to Heaven; 
‘The race to reach the destin’d goal is o’er ; 
ike toil is ended, and the prize is given, 
And when on yonder star pav’d plain you rove, 
And pitying view us, active forms of clay, 
Accept this last sad tribute of our love, 
Phe best the brother and the friend can pay- 


JAMES ASHLEY. 
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